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ABSTRACT 

In order to determine the status of speech and drama 
education in Illinois secondary schools, a detailed questionnaire was 
mailed to each Illinois high school during the 1973^1974 school year. 
This study analyzes the responses to that guest ionnaire, which asked 
basic research guestions concerning the extent of the speech/draffla 
curriculum, the natuie of cocurricular activities, the role of the 
teacher, and the facilities and equipment available for use in 
speech/drama education. Results showed a great variation in 
speech/drama education which, in many cases, seems dependent upon the 
geographic location of the school, the student enrollment, and the 
kind of school-^public or private* This document discusses specific 
data for each category of the guestionnaire and contains a table 
showing the breakdown of respondents and nonrespondents, a 
bibliography, the guestionnaire and accompanying letter, and a map of 
Illinois with regions indicated* (JM) 
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INTRODUCTIOM 



Speech and drama eduoation conGerns eduoatorsj. parents j, 
and others who care about the ability of future gene rat ions 
to express theaaelvea and to communicate with others orally. 

if 

To determine the atatua of speech and drama- education in 
Illinois secondarj schools^ a datailed questionnaire was mailed 
to each Illinois high school during the 1973-74 school year. 
This study analyses responses to that questionnaire as it 
answers basic research questions pertaining to the extent of 
the speech/drama curriculum, the nature of co-eurrlcular ac-- 
tlvitleSy the role of the teacher, and facilities and equip- 
ment available for use In speech/drama education. 



Statement of the Problem 



In 1952, Weaver, Borchers, and Smith commented on the 

chanfing nature of speech educations 

Despite the fact that centuries of experience have 
gone into +ha development of speech education, it 
may be that In the twentieth-century United States 
the theories and methods of speech InHtructlon 
will undergo their most extensive modifications. 
Educational theory Itself Is passing through great 
changes in this century* Modern philosophies of 
education, and research In the learning process 
generally and in speech training specifically are 
affecting the methods and content of contemporary 
speech education, (p, 57) 
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Contemporary speech education^ or speech comiaunica.tlon , 

is in a period of transition on all educational levels. This 

transition is apparent on the secondary school level where 

programs, both currioular and co-Qurrloular ^ are changinf, 

Allen and Willmlngton (1972) sufgasted that: 

, . . ourrlcular reopf anisations are oGcurrinf more 
frequently . In some secondary schools , aommuni ca- 
tions curricula are replacing former curricula in 
both speech and English. Such new communications 
curricula seek to answer the question^ What must a 
student know and do to he an effective party to 
communication In contemporary society* (p* 18) 

In their discussion of the changing curricula^ Allen and 
Willmlngton further noted the need for more in-depth informa- 
tion concerning the extent to which speech is offered* They 
stated^ 

Information regarding the quant5.tative status of 
speech communication is scarce. Howevar, the infor- 
mation avallahle sufgesta that the majority of sec- 
oBdary school students do not receive systematic and 
In-depth instruction in speech sommunicatlon . (p, 12) 

Information concerning instruction in speech communication 

for past years in Illinois Is avallahle primarily from two 

stU(l^;ts. Crawford completed a study for 195&^57 which descrlhed 

the extent of the speech curriculum, co-currlcular activities, ' 

quality of teacher preparation, and available facilities for 

speech education In the secondary schools of , Illinois* Later 

research, provided by the Ince Report for the 1967-68 school 

year^ furnished data in the same areas as the Crawford study* 
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However, additional areas now need investigation* One 



area not previously inYestigated is adalnlstratlTa oontrol 

over Qurrioula ^nd teachers and the degree of support for 

speech and drama programs. A common grievance of teachers 

in all disciplines involves this administrative role. Corwin 

^ (1965) atated that: 

One of the- most frequent complaints that teachers 
express about their administrators concerns their 
negligence in askinf for or following the advice 
of teachers about such matters as changing the 
grading system, the ln*service training program^ 
or the curriculum , , adminlitrators do have the 
final authority and teachers have become accustomed 
to it. (p* 25) 

This comment illustrates the relevance of research into admin- 

latrative control over the^ teacher and the curriculum. 

In addition to this area of investigation, data from 

previous studies must be brought up to data. In reference 

to the ince Report, Neuleib (1970) stated: 

This survey is a picture of what is being done in 
secondary school speech in Illinois, But it Is 
only a picture i and it should. not be .taken as the 
final word, nor as the standard of measurement for 
present and planned speech programs . (p, 71) 

Neuleib ^s statement suggested the need for a comprehen* 

sive study, descriptive of the character and scope of Illinois 

secondary school speech and drama education, both currlcular 

and co-curricular . In regard to the status of speech education 
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in the public scbools, the Speech Association of America in 

1965 indicated thati 

Immediate steps must be taien to upgrade or, where 
necessary, to initiate sound Instruetion In the 
skills of oral communication for all students at 
all educational levels, (p, SO) 

The updated and more complete information contained within 

this particular study can be of assistance to teachers and 

administrators as they make plans for changes and improvements 

in their speech/drama curricula. 

Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this study is to provide a comprehensive, 
descriptive report of the character and scope of Xllinols 
secondary school speech/drama programs during 1973-74. In a 
report prepared at Eastern Illinois University^ Tuttle (1974) 
noted the "critical'* need for "nothing lass than a complete 
and comprehensive study^^ (p. 14)* The present study was under- 
taken to add to the Information obtained -by previous studies 
and to accomplish the followinf objectives: 

1* To furnish comparisons between ourrent data and 

that gathered by past surveys i 
2. To measure the extent to which a t sic speech 
course is being offered and the ext- % to which 
it is being required; also to determine its * 
content j 

er|c ^ 
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3, To determln© the extent to which spe^oh has 

become an entity in itself, separate and apart 
from Snglish Glasses ; 

4* To measure the extent to which advanced speeoh/ 
drama classes are being offered In the curric- 
ulum j 

5* To determine whether the trend in oo-currlcular 
activities is toward noncompetitive festivals 
or toward competitive contestsi 

6. To study the teachers of speech/drama in terms 
of their: 

a) Qualifications and academic backfrounds^ and 

b) Attitudes and Interests j 

7* To determine the facilities and equipment avail- 
able for use in teaohlng speeoh/drama , 

By describing in detail speech/drama " ourrlcular and co- 
Gurricular aondltlons and practices throughout the state, this 
report provided data of potential use to Illinois speech and 
drama educators in their planning for Improvement of secondary 
school speech/drama education* It also enabled the secondary 
school administrator to evaluate his aohool-s programs rela- 
tive to other schools of comparable size in his geographic 
area , 

The present study looked in particular at the extant of 
the speech/drama currlcuium, the nature of co-curricular 

7 
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activities, the role of the teacher, 'nd the faQllities and 
equipment available during 1973^74 to investifate the following 
research questions i 

1. V/hat is the nature of the high school speech/ 
drr aurrlculum? 

a. Is there a trend for more schools to offer 
a hailo speech coursei is there a trend for 
more to require it? 

h. What is the extent of advanced speeGh/drama 
class offerings? 

c* Is there a trend to offer innovative courses? 

d. Who is in control of the speeeh/drama pro- 
gram? 

2. What is the status of high school co-ourricular 
speech/drama activities? 

3. What is the nature of taagher preparation in 
speech/drama? 

4. What is the availability and condition of faQll- 
ities and equipment In relation to speech/drama 
program needs ? 

ProQedure 

Sample and Data Collactlon , To obtain as representative 
a sample as possible, a questionnaire and accompanying cover 
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letter (S«e Appendlcis 1 and 2) were mailed to every public 
and private seoondary ichool in Illinois. A mailing list of 
secondary schools and a set of addreis labels to the "Speech/ 
Drama instructor" were provided by the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. The total aample of 889 schools 
included not only those with the traditional curriculum, but 
also those for specialised vocational and technical training^ 
penitentiary schools, and other special schools. 

Of the SS9 questionnaires mailed to all of the public 
and private secondary schools in the state, 462 were returned. 
Because of the length of the ast instrument, only those ques- 
tionnaires that were at least 75? complete were considered 
usable. Four hundred twenty-six questionnaires, or A8% of the 
questionnaires sent out, met this requirement. Because only 
one questionnaire was mailed to each school, only one teacher 
responded from each school* Therefore, when the results are 
reported, the reader should keep In mind that *^0f all the 
respondents," "Of the responding schools," "Of the teachers 
responding," and "All the teachers" are synonymous and are 
basad on the A8% return, or 426 questionnaires* 

Table 1 presents a breakdown of respondents and nonre- 
ipondents by region, slae, and type. The response rate within 
regions varied by less than 10 percentage points from the 
overall AB% return: . 46,5? of region 1, 51*9? of region 2, 
43,S? of region 3# 50.0? of region 4, 55.7? of rfgion 5, and 

9 
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of region 6 schools responded, Iscept for the surpris- 
ingly high response from 67.7% of sise 3 schools, the response 
rate generally increased as school size increased, from 40*91 
and 47. 7S of size 1 and 2 schools to 57*5^, 56, OS, and 59, 5S 
of size 4j 5, and 6 schools, respectively. Of public schools, 
49*5$ respondedj 39, 2^ of private schools responded. 

Survey Instrunent , A questionnaire, developed in consul- 
tation with professors in the Southern Illinois University 
Speech Department^ university speech students, and high school 
speech and drama teachers, served as the data-gathering instru- 
ment for the study. During the preparation stage, copies of 
the Instrument were distributed to 'a test group of sixteen per- 
sons, including university professors and high school taachars 
from urban, suburban, pnd rural teaching assignments, all of 
whom had speech, English, or theatre teaching specialities. 
The purpose of the test group was to evaluate the questionnaire 
in terms of content, conciseness, clarity, and answerablLity , 
Ten of the test group returned the questlonnaira with various 
suggestions for revisions. The comments were all reviewed and 
evaluated before developing the final draft of the question- 
naire. 

Because the sample of 889 schools was so large, the ques* 
tionnaire was constructed using mainly structured or closed 
responses. In this way, each response on the questionnaire 
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could be coded onto an optical scanning sheet for scanning by 
the Southern Illinois University Student Affairs Research and 
Evaluation Center, Questions which required the respondent to 
write in an answer were hand tahulated. The major reasons for 
using closed response questions were: 

1. Responses could he machine scored, ^ - 

2* Structured responses would permit many possible 

cross tabulations , 
3. A questionnaire with structured responses could 
more easily be used again in later comparison 
studies . 

The deslfn and arrangement of the questionaire were similar 
to the previous studies by Crawford (1958) and Ince (1968), 
Several quesitons were retained^ and others were updated in 
order to draw comparisons and reveal trends over the years. 

Method of Analysing Results , Results from na survey are 
organized according to the arrangement of sections on the ques- 
tionnaire, which coincide with the research questions. The 
sections are as follows: 

Cu rriculum - This aeoit n deals with the basic speech 
course and Its content and n_so with the extent to which com* 
munication skills are included in the English curriculum* The 
types of advanced classes being taught, the inclusion of Inno- 
vative courses In the curriculum, the selection and use of 
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textbooks, and teacher opinions on the extant oi tudent, parent, 
and administrator support for programs are also analysed. 

Co-Curricular Actiyities - This section indicates the 
emphasis put on speech/drama activities in the >iigh school^ 
participation in speech/drama Qontests and festivals^ factors 
preventing student partioipationj sourGes and amounts of funds^ 
and the number of faculty involved with co^curricular speech/ 
drama activities. 

Teacher Profiles - This section provides a profile of the 
speech/drama teacher's academic preparation and professional^ 
involvement in organizations. The number of faculty Involved 
with curricular activities and information on student teacher 
preparation is also presented. 

Facilities and Equipmerit - Thla section deals with the 
availability and adequacy o: facilities and equipment for speech/ 
drame education and with tcF^^^hers' opinions regarding needed 
Improvements, 

Categories used as a basis for analysis and compaa^ison in 
evaluating the data were: 1) Six geographic regions of the 
state; 2) Publio and private school typtsi and 3) Six school 
sizes . 

Six Geographic Regions - These regions have the sama 
boundary lines as those of the 1958 Crawford study. The 
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boundaries are tased on the Illinois High School Assoaiation 
divisions for scheduling speech oonteits. Sa# Appendix 3 for 
tha map delineating the aix reglona, 

Puhlic and Private Sohools - Private refers to any Inde- 
pendente parochial or privately owned school. Publlo describes 
all others. 

Six Different Sohool Si^es - Sise catefories range from 
schools with fewer than 500 students in sl^e 1 to sohools with 
2,500 or more students In sl^e 6. See Table 1 for a complete 
breakdown of all respondents and non-respondents by region, 
sise, and type. 

Limitations of the Study 

As with any study/ some limitations exist. Inherent in 
this study were' the following problems: 

1, Definition of the terms extracurricular and co* 
eurricular I 

2, Use of mailed questionnaire. 

Definition of Terms (extracurricular and co^currlcular ) - 
In many schools, speech activities outside formal classes offer 
substantial speech Instruction and/ or improvement in speech ^ 
skills and, therefore, are called co-curricular , In other 
schools, speech aetivlties are in addition to a Gurrlcular 

la 
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Speech Instructian profram and are Imbelle.d extracurrlGular . 
To clarify, a note at the befinnlng of the questlonnalrt asked 
that^ while completing the questionnalr© , respondents coneider 
those terms synonymous. ' * 

Use of Mailed Questionnaires - Thltf nethod of obtaining 
data is limited in several respects, 

1, An interview with the speech/dramik teacher in 
each school might be the preferred laethod of 
obtaining complete information with least chance 
for misinterpretation. But because of the large 
number of schools Involved, individual Inter* 
views were not feasible. ' , . 

2, Although only 47.9$ of schools receiving the 
questionnaires responded, this rate of response 
was considered sufficient for meaningful analy- 
sis . 

3, The data Is only as reliable as respondents are 
accurate and honest In their responses. Veri- 
fication of response data by visiting all schools 
or requiring supporting documents >/as not prac- 
tical. 

Review of Studies In Illinois 

Crawford, 1958 . The first major study of Illinois speech 
education in high schools was undertaken for the 1956-57 academic 
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year by Crawford, Crawford ( 1958) IndlQat'ed, "It was sufgested 

that thii study be a descriptive surTey of the status quo as 

pertaining to different aepects of speeoh aducation and the 

teaching of speech In the public and private high schools of 

the state" (p. 111). 

The major purposes of the study were stated as follows: 

1* To guide high school teachers and administrators 
in curriculum planning, 

2p To guide college and university administrators 
in planning future teacher education . 

3, To provide data for college and university di* 
rectors In counseling prospective teachers of 
speech * 

4, To provide data for use at times of legislative 
decislon*-maklng when pertaining to changes in 
speech currlGulum. 

5, To provide data for examinlnf and improving 
present teacher certification. 

6, To provide basic data upon which further 'studies 
to be made of speech education of the state 
might be compared. 

7, To provide data for the use of this state's 
professional speech organisation so that it may 
better understand and meet the problems and the 
status of speech education In the Ullnols High 
Schools, (pp. 1-2) 

The survey instrument was a seven page questionnaire which 
was mailed to the 658 publlc^ and 157 private secondary schools 
of Illinois. Of the 815 questionnaires mailedj 501 were re- 
ceived for a return of 615. The questionnaire was divided Into 
sections dealing with: 1) General Informatlonj 2) SpeeGh Cur- 
riculum Datai 3) Teacher Qualifications and Loadi 4) Physical 
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Facllitits and Equipment ; and 5) Ttachtr and Administrator 
Oplniona* Eaeh response to the questionnaire was tabulated 
within the follQwing categories: l) elx geographic refions 
of the state; 2) seven school siges; and 3) publia or private . 
school types. 

The following general oonolusione were' drawn from the 
study I 

1. The amount of emphasis placed upon both ourrlc* 
ular and extracurricular speech Increased as 
the size of the school increased* 

2* Forty-seven percent of the responding schools 
offered specific courses in speech while 64$ 
reported a program of extracurricular activities* 

3, Results indicated a need for more teachers spe- 
cifically trained in speech, 

4* The smaller high schools had a greater percent 
of teachers without specific training* 

5. Dramatics appeared to be the moat popular extra- 
curricular activity, Crawford concluded his 
study with the sugfestlon that "The present study 
riay be useful as a basis for studies to followi 
whether In the near or distant future" (p* 95). . 

Ince^ 1968 , A decade after Crawford's study^ the Illinois 
Speech and Theatre Association, the Office of the Superlnttn- 
dent of Public Instruction, and the University of Illinois 
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iponsored a iurvey of the atatus of speeali adudation In the 
seoohdary schools of Illihoie. The researcher, Inoe (1968), 
cQlleoted data which was to he used for the following purposes: 

1, Evaluating the quality of undergraduate prepay 
ration for %BiLOhBTB of speech. 

2, Eyaluatlng the breadth and -depth of secondary 
8 chool speech programs in Illinois * 
Advisement of undergraduate teacher trainees in 
speech as well as undergraduate llheral arts 
majors in speech* 

4, Approaching the entire range of problems In the 
teacher certification area , 

Similar to the earlier study hy Crawford, the Ince report 
was divided Into sections dealing with: 1) Curriculum (basic 
and advanced speech courses)! 2) Co-currlcular Actlvitlesi 
3) Teacher Preparationi and 4) General Infermatlon, A 61$ 
return was received on the questionnaire. Analysis of data 
from the study was presented using the same categories as 
Crawford* 1) geographic location | 2) school size; and 3) pub* 
lie or private type. Nowhere in any of the literature con- 
oernlng the Ince report -is a description given of the geographl 
locations other than the name "Supervisory District," The data 
was reported principally In statistical tables, making interpre 
tatlon difficult for the average person reading the report. 
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Iri an article explaining his report, Ince (1970) reached 

the followinf general oonolusiQns regarding the atatua of speech 

education in those aehoola reaponding to the survey: 

1. Using criteria built around the adequacy of fi^* 
nanoial aupport, the preparation of teachers, 
and the extent of pupil involvement, the strongest 
apeech programs in Illinois exist in Regional 
Supervisory Dlst]piot 1 and the weakest In Dla-* 
trtots 3 and 6. 

2* Uaing the same oritarla, the strongest programs 
exist in schools with enrollments of 1,500 to 
2,000 students, and the weakest In schools with 
enrollments of less than 500. 

3, There may not be a direct relation between re- 
spondents* attitudes toward their undergraduate 
preparation and their attitudes toward the qual- 
ity of their own school *s speeoh program, but 
the fact that 20 per cent of them rated both 
items as poor and only 25. per cent rated both 
items as good should give the profession some 
pause for reflection, (p. 74) 

In his criticism of the Ince report, Meuleib (1970) stated, 
"The study does not provide a great deal of Information which 
is relevant to speech education programs" (p, 70). In addition 
to his suggestion that survey questions be refined, Neulelb 
pointed out that aome questions need to be Improved to make the 
data more rellabie and usable. Neulelb concluded by suggesting, ^ 
"This survey provides a basis for a continuing study of second- 
ary speech education in Illlnols--lt Is the first step. Other 
studies need to follow it and build on It in order to provide 
us with the best possible picture of secondary speech in Illlnoii 
and the areas which need further study and Improvement" (p. 71). 
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A study by Tuttle (1974) sought to make a comparison of 
information from 1973 with seleoted portions of the Inee report. 
This etudy used a a#Yentaen-item queationnaire which was dia* 
trihuted to fifty Illinois puhlld high schools with a return 
of 68%* The Tuttle study offered saveral noteworthy oonaluslona 
1) The preaenoe- of spaeGh oommunlcation courses In the high 
school is Incraaainf with mora schools offering and raqulrlng 
apaech courses, Thasa schools include many of the small and 
medium slsa sohoolsi 2) Since 1968^ tha trend of Increased sup- 
port for axtraQurrloular actlvitiee has continuadj 3) There Is 
a strong Interast in noncompetitive spaaoh activities aa wall 
as a growing trend in competitive activities. 

Tuttla stated that the survay did not seek pertlnant in* 
formation such as content of courses or teacher preparation* 
He cited the ^crltlcal^' need for "Nothing less than a complete 
and comprehensive survey , , , * It should be • * . similar to 
the 1968 ( Ince report) survey for more reliahle comparative 
observations" (p* 14). 
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' SUMiARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Soffle fensral obiarvatioixs , oan now be made regarding the 
results provided by data from the quaationaalres . Most strlk* 
Ing la the variable nature of apeedh/draina aduGatlon avallabla 
to Illinois secondary aohool studemtap This variation In many 
cases seems dependent upon the feographle location of the schooli 
Its student enrollment^ or whether the school la public or pri- 
vate* For example^ the percent of schools offering debate as 
1 co^currlcular activity varied from 8*2$ of responding schools 
with less than 500 students to 61*9$ of those with more than 
2,500 and from 12.5/5 and 12*j$ of responding schools in the 
northeastern central and southweatarn central reflons, respec- 
tively, to 33.3% of respondents In the northern region* Com* 
parable examples supporting other general conclusions are 
presented for each of the. major areas investlgated*^curriculum, 
co-curricular actlvitieSj teacher, and facilities. Comparisons 
made with previous studies of Illinois programs are based on 
questions retained from those studlei. 

Curriculum 

Basic Speech Course * In 1973*74^ 89*2? of the responding 
schools offered a basic speech course* A larger percent of 
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sehools (93*1? and 92*3^) In the northwestern central and south- 
ern reflone of Illinois^ respeGtlvsly , offerad tha oourstj and 
a smaller percent of schools (S1.3f) in the southwestern central 
region offered the hasio speech □ourse* Also, the ai^e category 
with the' largest percent of schools (95.5$) offering the basic 
speech course was that of schools with an enrollfflent of 2^500 
students or morei the sl^e category with the smallest percent 
of schools (84.4^) offering the basic speech course was that of 
schools with less than 500 students* 

Although the basic speech course was offered In 89#2$ of 
responding schools, only about one-third (37*1$) of the schools 
required the course* A larger percent of schools (40.2S and 
39. 5$) in the northern and northeastern central regions, respeo- 
tively, required the basic speech course, and the region with 
the smallest percent of schools (29*3$) requiring the course was 
the southwestern central. Proportionally fewer of the schools 
with enrollments of 500 students or less required the course* 
A larger percent of private schools (50.0$) than public schools 
(35.2$) required the basic speech course* 

Ince (1968) did not present In his study any statistics 
showing the total percent of schools that offered or required 
the basic speech course. -In his article summarising the study, 
however, Ince (1970) reported that. In 1967, 91$ of the high 
schools in Illinois offered the course and 25$ required it. A 
somewhat different conclusion was reached by Neulleb (1970) in ^ 
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his review of the Ince study: "Although almost 75 per cent of 
the public and private schools surveyed offered a baelQ speech 
CQuree^ only 26 per cent required It" (p. 67). Data from the 
present study for 1973'*74 showlnf 89.2$ of schools offering the 
course and 37*1% requiring It suffested that^ If Ince' i findings 
that 91$ of the high schools offered the course in 1967 were 
correct^ then the Illinois high schools have not progressed far 
in regard to offering a haslc speech course* However , there 
has been a positive move toward requiring the basic speech 
course. 

Approximately one^half of the schools offering a basic 
speech course during 1973'74 titled It Speech . Of the schools 
In which the basic speech course was titled Speech , only about 
one*quarter required it^ whereas of those schools that titled 
the basic speech course English ; all required It, Possibly 
some schools called the basic speech course English to meet 
dertaln requirements Imposed by colleges and unlversltlee for 
a specific ntmber of years of English classes . 

Further analysis of the responses to questions regarding 
the basic speech course provides. a profile of the typical course 
in Illinois high schools during 1973-74* Annual enrollment In - 
the basic speech course was usually between 51 and 100 students 
per school In 21,7$ of the responding schools and increased as 
school slse Increased* Students in 37,7$ of the public schools 
enrolled In the basic speech courae during their sophomore years , 
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whereaa students In 57.9$ of the private soliools enrQllad in 
the aourse as frashmen* The averafa claea sl^e was hetwaen 21 
and 25 students In 33*2$ of the schools, and only one taaoher 
had responsibility for teaching the class in 59*2$ of the schools. 
The numbar of teachers Increased as enrollment Increased. In 
60*71 of the schoolsi the class was one semester long; 

In a very large percent of schools (83t6$)j teachers re- 
ported that instruction in oral aommunicatlon skills was normally 
included In English classes. According to the Neulleb (1970) 
interpretation of the Ince study; "About 75 per cent of the 
schools Indicated that their English classes normally Include 
some work in speech" (p* 68)* An increase In the percent of 
schools teaching oral coamunlcatlon skills in English classes 
.is apparent* 

Half (50*2$) of the schools responding Indicated that^ in 
the basic speech course and/or the Ingllsh course In which oral 
conimunicatlon skills were taughtj typically 20$ or more of the 
total class time was devoted to organisation of ideas.. Simi- 
larly, in reference to Ince^s findings, Neulieb (1970) reported 
that "'Organisation' appears to receive the most emphasis In 
our high school classes, many schools devoting mare than 20 per 
cent of their class time to it" (p. 68)* The only other topics 
typically given 20$ or more of basic speech class time were 
verbal/nonverbal and Interpersonal/lntrapersonal communication , 
Apparently organisation of ideas has oontlnued to be stressed 
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over thm past several years, and verbal/nonverbal and inter-- 
personal/lntrapersonal forms of communication are currently 
receiving more emphaais In the classroom than are the other 
content areas examined in this study* 

Advanced Courses . . In addition ^to the trends noted In the 
content of the, basic course, a deoisive upward trend toward 
offering advanced speech/drama classes was found* Ince (1970) 
reported that less than one-half (421) of the responding schools 
offered one or more advaaoed courses In speech/drama, whereas 
during 1973-74# 60*4? of the responding sehools offered advanced 
speech/drama courses. In 1973-74i reflons with the highest per- 
oent of schools offering advanced classes were the northern 
(63,8$), the northeastern central (63i4l)# and the southern 
(6Z.5%)i the region with the smallest percent of schools offer- 
ing advanced classes was the southwestern central (34.8?)* 
Proportionally more schools in the two largest aise categories 
offered advanced classes* 88,5% of those with 2,000' to 2,499 
students and 86.0$ of those with more than 2,500 students had 
advanced speech/draiaa course offerings* Only 38.9$ of schools 
with less than 500 students had advanced classes* * The percent 
of private schools ( 63 .9$ ) of fering advanced speech/drama courses 
was slightly higher than the percent of public aohools (59,6$). 

The results of this study Indicate that Acting was the most 
frequently offered advanced speech/drama class, with 32#9$ of 
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responding iGhools naming that aonrBe, followed by Speaoh (23*9l)i 

Taohnloal Theatre (22.61); Oral Interpretation (21,7$), and De- 

bate (21.4?). Of the advanced classes offered In 1968| 

, , , the most frequantly offered was drama* Next 
was aatlng I offered by about half of the number of* 
f erlng drama * Debate ^ stage or aft , publlo address , 
and oral Interpretation follow. (Neulleb^ 1970j 
p. 68) . ^ 

A ooncluslve oomparlaon Qannot be made between the advanced 

courses offered In 1968 and those of 1973-74 because the re- 

aponden.ts could not chooae between the courses Speech and Drama 

in both surveys. Acting has continued^ however ^ to be taught 

as an advanced class in a large percent of schools ^ while the 

percent of schools offering Debate has decreased. 

Between 1 and 30 students enrolled in advanced speech/ 

drama classes each year in about one-*thlrd of the schools^ while 

the average class si^e was between 16 and 25 students in about 

two-thirds of the schools. In about half the schools, only one" 

teacher was responsible for teaching advanced speech/drama 

classes J which were one semester long in 60,5$ of the responding 

schools. 

The pre'^alence 'of ijnnova.tlve courses such as Mass Media ^ 
Propaganda , and Contemporary Oo^unlcation in the curriculum 
suggests that secondary school educators have acknowledged the 
need to educate students about the media and about how to cope 
with daily communloatlon. The tread ^appeared to be to offer 
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mora of these types of classes^ some of whicli were unheard of 

in the ourrlQulum of a secondary sohool ten years earlier. 

Another apparent trend in many of the seeondary schools 

involved the Inclusion of classroom activities and axperlencea 

designed to "humanize"^ the student's learning experience. 

Such activities^ Intended to teach students social Interaction 

sklllSi were taught In haslo and advanced speech/drama courses • 

The statement made by Borman and Borman (1972) regardlnf a 

chanfe in 'the content of the first course in speech is also 

applicable to more advanced classes : 

The first course In speech communication has been 
undergolnf an important chanfe which reflects a 
growing student demand for pertinent Information 
as well as skills related to life ejcperiences , A 
decade afb^ most coursM emphasised public speaklnf 
or the fundamentals of speech. Today the trend Is 
toward an Interpersonal appro^ach to speech communi- 
cation in the first course. This new approach em- 
phasizes the study and practice of the less formal 
and more common communication ' patterns that charac*- 
terlse contemporary society, (p. Isc) 



Methods and Currlcular Control . Of the various learning 



methods used^ performance before peers was regarded by the 
largest percent of responding teachers (66.81) as the most 



"The researcher defines "humanize" as any learning activity 
which provides the student with the experience of interacting 
with other human beings to foster coimunlcatlon. 
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effective, while the ieaond largeit percent of teachers (42.0^) 
regarded individual initruction or coaching to he most effec- 
tive, Aooordinglr, the largest percent of teachers (93*3%) used 
performance hefore peers as a method of instruction] the second 
largeot perqent ( S3 .4$ ) used group work; and the third largest 
percent (72.6f used individual Inatructlon or coaching. In a 
discussion of how to facilitate effective learning -teaching en* 
vironments, BuySj Carlson, Compton, and Frank (1968) stated^ 
"The use of . peer teaching should he explored" (p, 302)* Further 
more, Allen and Willainfton (1972) stated, "... many schools 
are giving increased attention to Individualized Inatructlon" 
(p* 143). Results of this study indicate that Illinois teachers 
are^ in faot, using peer teaching and individualised instruction 
as methods of Instruotlon, 

One question asked by the 1973-74 study was the title of 
the texthook used in speech/drama. According to results from 
this study^ the three textbooks use frequently by respon- 

ding teachers were Speech in Action (52 responses ), The Art of 
Speaking (51 responses )j and The Stage and the School (47 re- 
sponses). In most responding schools (^54.6$;^ students rented 
their textsi in 39.1%^ studante acquired their texts through 
the schools. 

During 1973-74 In most schools ( 89*31 )# the teachers Inl- 
tiated selection of the textbooks for their classes. This 
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role ia consistent with a statement by Robinson and Kerikas 
(1963) I 

Although textbook eeleatlon in public schools im 
ganarally under the eontrol of the board of edu- 
oatlon, in cooperation with tht superintendent^ 
supervisore , principal , and teachers ^ the rtaom- 
mendation of a text is usually initiated by the 
teacher , X P • 161 ) 

In moat of the lohools respondinf (73.00)^ the teacher mad 

the initial suggestion of speech/drama oourses to be included 

in the currioulum. Although the teacher made the initial suf- 

gestion, additional planning was l^^jft up to the administration* 

This situation was described by All^n and Willmington (1972): 

In this hierarchy of decision*maklng^ the individ- 
ual teacher seems well down the list of those em- 
powered to engage in curi^iculum planning* Still, 
in the most fundamental sense, It is the Individual 
teacher who is primarily responsible for the success 
of a curriculum, (p, 91) 

According to teachers' responses, administrative at^ltudea 
toward speech/drama education have changed over the years. To 
compare the attitudes as observ%d by teachers approximately 17 
years ago with those as observed by teachers In 1973-74^ the 
present study Included a question identical to one asked by 
Crawford (1958), Crawford *i results " showed most teachers per- 
ceiving admlniatratlve support for teaching speech skills in 
English class* In the present study, the attitude, that speech 
skills should be taught in English classes was perceived by 
only 28,9$ of respondents* In 1958, the second most frequently 
reported administration attitude was that speech education was 
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an Important aspect of the curriGulumi in 1973*74, tiie moat 
frequently reported administration attitude (49*5S) was that 
epaach aduoatlon was an important aipect of the curriaulum* 
The second most frequently reported administration attitude 
in 1973--74 was that spaaoh skills should he taught in speeah 
classes. Theteachlnf of spaach as an entity in Itsalf^ sepa- 
rate and apart from English elassas^ has apparently begun to 
gain recofnitlon among both teachers and admlalstrators , 

Co-Currloular Actlvitlas 

The extent to which a high school had a oo-currlcular 
program was dependant upon several factors^ such as the number 
of faculty Involved in the program and their Intarasts and 
qualifications. In 32,0$ of the schools responding j only one 
faculty member was involved in the co--Gurricular activities* 
However J as the school size Increased, so did the ^number of 
faculty involved. 

In 58.6$ of responding schools i at least one faculty mem* 
ber who handled co-currlcular speeah/drama activities held a 
speech major. Other faculty members Involved with these activ- 
ities frequently had a speech minor, a theatre majori or a the- 
atre minor. 

In some schoola, teachers who have neither a speech nor a 
theatre degree worked with speech/drama co-aurricular activities, 
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To Qoznpare the reasons cited in 195S with those of 1973*74i the 

relevant question from the Crawford study was repeated In the 

present study,. Crawford (1958) reported that i 

The two most Gommon reasons as shown above (In ref- 
erence to his data) for the selection of non-trained 
extra-curricular speech teachers • are : (1) the 
teacher had an unusual interest In the ' aGtlvlty^ 
and (2) the teacher had some collefe course work, 
(p. 31) ' • 

In 1973*74; the most commonly cited reason was the same> but 

the second most popular choice of 1973*74 respondents Indicated 

that the "nontralned" teachers had offered their services^ 

rather than having been chosen because they had some college 

course work. 

Teachers in 83.9$ of respondlnf schools during 1973*74 
were compensated for their extra work load of co-currlcular 
speech/drama activities. In the public schooLSj 88,5$ of the - 
teachers recalved such compensation^ but only a little more 
than one-half (53*7$) of the teachers In the private schools 
were . compensated , One reason for wide variations in compensa* 
tlon within region^ sl^e^ and type categories is that every 
program Is unique and the amount of time teaahers devote to 
these activities varies considerably* 

Responding teachers showed only a slight preference for 
noncompetitive festivals over contest activities* As Indicated 
by responses to a preference rating scale^ 39.2$ favored fes- 
tivals, 34.1$ favored contests, and 26.8$ showed no clear pref- 
erence. 
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Of the many CQ-curricular speech/drama aotivitias that 
were offared or in whieh studanta partlaipatad^ prestnting a 
full^langth play was reported by 86.7$ of rasponc^'ng eehoels* 
An individual avants program was reported by 63.4$l a one-act 
play^ by 49.2$| Readers Theatre^ by 37*0lj a variety show, by 
35.1?; and debate^ by 25. 8J. For aaoh of theae aotlvltlaa, 
the percent of schools offering the activity generally Incraasad 
as enrollment Increased . 

None of the six regions of the state appeared to be any , 
stronger than the other regioris In offering individual events j ■ 
Readers Theatre^ and debate as co-curricular activities*^ How- 
ever, individual regions boasted stronger programs in single 
areas. • . * 

The largest percents of schools (77.6? and 75.0$) offering 
Individual events were In the northwestern central and north* 
eastern central regions of the state^ respectively | the lowest 
perc^^ (56.4?) was In region 3. The largest percents of schools 
(33*3^ and 30.81) offering debate were in the northern and south- 
eastern central regions, respeotlvely } the lowest percent of 
schools (12.5?) was in the northeastern oentral region. The 
largest percents of schools (40»1? and 42.5?) offering Readers 
Thea.tre were In the northern and northeastern regions, respec- 
tively; the lowest percent of schools (29.0?) was In the southern 
region. All three activities were offered In more public schools 
than private schools . 
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In the Illinois HlgJi School ' Association ( I ,H* S ,A. ) con- 
tests^ eioluding individual events, 30.4$ of lohcols entered 
the drama contestsi 29*7$ entered the Readers Theatre contestj 
and 22*9$ entered the debate oontsst. Of the schools partioi- 
pating in the I,H,S. A, - Individual Events Competition, the events 
entered hy moet sohools were Dramatlo Interpretation (56,5$), 
Humorous Interpretation (56.0$), Verse Reading (53*6$), DramatiG 
Duet Acting (53-4$)^ Proae Reading (52,9$), and Humorous Duet 
Acting (51.7$), 

Some individual regioni showed greater strengths or weak- 
nesses regarding the percent of sGhools competing in the I,H,S.Ap 
Readers Th4-.a-tre, debate, and drama contests. The northern re* 
gion enteT-t:a proportionally aore schools (34*3$) than did any 
other region in the Readers Theatre oompetltloni the northwest- 
ern central region entered proportionally the fewest sohools 
(21.1$), Similarly, In debate, the southeastern central region 
entered most schools (31*6$), while the northeastern central ■ 
region had proportionally the fewest (12,5$) participating 
schools* In drama, the northeastern cantral region was most 
aotive with 42.5$ of schools competing, while only 23.7$ of 
schools in the southeastern central region did so. Participa- 
tion in the I.H.S.A. speech contests generally Increased as 
school sl^e increased. 

Many responding teachers commented that they received a 
oomblneff budget for individual events, Readers Theatre, and 
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debats and that the expenditure of those funds was at their 
discretion. Generally, as the aiae of the school enrollment 
increased^ the percent of schools with larfe hudgets far the 
speeoh program increased. 

Sources of financial support for the drama program varied 
considerably* Most schools (71*2$) reported that . admission re 
eelpts were a source of financial support! 43*91 reported that 
they received a budget i 19*0^ held student money drlvesi 12,7$ 
received donatloasj and 12.7? received student fees« 

In his discussion of drama prograBiSj Robinson (1970) ad- 
dressed the problem of financial support for those programs* 
He stated that: 

Although no academic theatre program should be re* 
quired to be self-supporting^ It is possible to 
depend upon theatre box office revenues ( if not 
diverted elsewhere) to provide some additional sup- 
port, (p. 17) 

But the written comments made by responding teachers in the 
present study regarding the financial support of the drama pro 
gram most frequently Indicated that the program was self- 
supporting. 

Of the factors preventing student participation in co- 
currlcular speech/drama activities, the one most often cited 
was not enough student time and not enough teacher time. "No' 
program" and "no teacher interest" were cited more frequently 
with respect to debate than any other activity. Of the co*» 
currlcular speech/drama activities for which students miss 
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class time, debate and drama most often required the student 
to miss class. 

Teacher Profile 

Almost one-half of the respondlnf teachers held an English 
major degree and about one-third held an Enfllah minor, ^ Only 
42,31 of the raspondents reported a speech major and 22,7?' re* 
ported a speech minor. One^flfth (20.41) of the respondents 
held a theatre majori 14*7$ held a theatre mlnori and less than 
5,0$ of the respondents reported either a major or minor In 
radio, television, or film* ^ A slightly hlfher percent of re- 
spondents reported a Master's defree In speech (13,71) than In 
Inglish (12,7$), In addition, 9.7$ of the respondents held a 
theatre Master's degree. 

Approximately two*thirds of the respondents earned their 
bachelor's degrees in Illinois colleges or universities as com-- 
pared to only a little more than one-quarter of the respondents 
who earned their Master's degrees In Illinois colleges or. uni- 
versities, " , 

The responding teachers reported a large difference in 
base salaries throughout Illinois in 1973-74. The largest per- 
cent of teachers (43*01) reported that the base salary for a 
bachelor's degree in their school was |7,000 to $8,000 a year* 
More schools in the northern region of the state than in- the 
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other regions paid a "base salary for a bachelor^s degree of 
$9i000 to $11,000. Thm amount of money moit frequently paid 
as a base salary varied from the S7,000 to $8,000 range for 
62,1$ and 48,0$ of size 1 and 2 sohools, respeotlvely , to the 
$9,000 to JlO^OOO range for 45*5$ of size 6 schools* Of pri- 
vate sohools reapondlng, 82.0$ paid less than $8,000, while 
54.9$ of respondinf publlo schools paid more than $8|000 aa the 
base salary for a bachelor's defree. Almost one-half of^ the 
schools respondinf reported the base salary for a Master's de- 
gree to be in the $S,000 to $9,000 range* 

More respondents held memberships In national and state 
Inglish associations than memberships in national speech and 
theatre associations. This seems feasible in that a higher 
percent of respondents held English majors than speech or the- 
atre majors. Of speech/drama societies, the moat popular among 
respondents was The Illinois Speech and Theatre Association 
(41.3$), while considerably fewer respondents belonged to elthe 
the Speech Communication Association (12^4$) or the ^erican 
Theatre Association (9.5$). 

Of the responding teache^rs, more (31.0$) subscribed to the 
National Education Association Journal than to the Illinois 
Speech and Theatre Association Journal (23.1$) and The Speech 
Teacher (17.5$). 

In a discussion of what factors influence a teacher's 
decision to favor one given content area within the speech/ 
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drama fields Allen and Wlllmington (1972) seated that i 

A epeeoh aommuniQation teacher who Is strong In the- 
atre and weak In publia and interpersonal Gommunioa* 
tlon and mass communiaatlon will be likely to 
emphasise the dramatio rather than the discuriiva^ 
interpersonal, or media-Initiated aspects of human 
comaunication , (p. 93 ) . 

This idea that teachers Instruct in what they like or feel fairly 

well versed in was supported to some degree in the study* The 

three couraes that moat teachers replied they liked to teach were 

Acting , Oral Interpretation , and Public Speaking , The same three 

coureea were identified as those couraea respondents felt they 

were trained in or qualified to teach. 

The five courses reapondents taught recently were the basic 
epeech course (81*7$), Engliah (55.21), Acting (44,31), Public 
Speaking (37.3^), and Oral Interpretation (28,51). Most of the 
teachers considered their underg raduate preparation to teach 
speech/drama good or at least adequate* 

Of the teachera reapondlng, approximately one-third (34.5g) 
had served as a supervising teacher for a student teacher. Ac- 
cording to 68*1$ of the respondlnf teachers who had had a stu- 
dent teacher, the student teachers displayed more theoretical 
knowledge than practical knowledge. 

Facllltieg and Equipment 

The final research question dealt with the availability 
and condition of facilities and equipment for speech/drama 
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education* Generally^ thm results to this research question 
have shown that teachers of speech and drama teach in faalli* 
ties not specifically designed for the instruction of speech/ 
drama. 

Less than one-half of the responding schools had a special 

physical Ipcatlon for 'speech* Respondents in 37*3? of the 

schools reported that there were moveable seats in the room^ 

while less than one-half (48. 3?) reported that there was a 

speaier^s lectern^ Many of the schools that had no special 

equipment or furnishings in the room for speech were those with 

smaller enrollments. Baloer and Seahury ( 1965 described the 

need for speech facilities: 

In many of our mew and very modern school buildings i 
little or no provision has been made for the spaclai 
needs of a classroom in which speech can be taught 
best. School planners recofnl^e the need for class- 
rooms designed especially for effective teaching of 
such subjects as household arts^ sclencej muelCj and 
health and physical education* School principals 
assign teachers of these subjects to classrooms de- 
signed to serve their special teaching needs. School 
planners and principals are recogalzlnf increasingly^ 
even If slowly, the kind of classroom which can serve 
the teaching of speech most effectively, (p. 269) 

Some schools have a special location for teaehlnf drama. 

Most schools (57.5$) reported that a regular classroom was 

used for teaching dramai 23.88 reported using an auditorium/ 

theatrei and 18.5$ used a multi-purpose room* A multl-purposa 

room was used for drama classes most frequently in schools with 

less than 500 students, whereas schools with large enrollments 
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most often had specialized facilitiis. Althoufh the multi- 
purpose room im often uniultahle to he used for regular instrua- 
tion in drama, it is sometimes justified hy hudfet limitations, 
Robinson (1964) stated. 

It is generally agreBd hy edueators that the multi- 
purpose room is dafeneihle only as a hasis of 
economy and even then only as a result of 'dire 
poverty* or emerfenoy conditions, (p* 215) 

Robinson further oontended, "Good teachinf of theatre dependa 

as much upon good spaces well equipped as does the good teaohing 

of ohemlstry or of Internal combustion engines" (p, 66)* 

The schools with smaller enrollments again seemed to lack 
speQlall^ed facilities for play production and performance. 
Whereas the schools with larger enrollments used an auditorium/ 
theatre for play production and performanoe, the schools with 
smaller enrollments typically used a gymnatorlum. One of the 
problems most frequently cited by responding teachers was the 
Incompatibility of the "gymnatorium" for sports and drama. 
Robinson (1964) noted, "Both athletics and theatre arts are 
after-school aatlvltles, and both need the use of the same space 
at the same time" (p, 215). 

Results from this study indleated that most of the facili- 
ties that are used in Illinois high schools for play production 
and performance are ill equipped. With the exception of equip- 
ment for dimming lights, follow-spots, and a stock of stage 
scenery, equipment for dr im- :^ productions was available in 
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less than 50% of the high lohoola, Ganerally^ tlie larger school 
and the private sohools more frequently reported having equip- 
mant for drasatio productions. 

More than two-thirde of reaponding teaehera oonsidered the 
facilities used for speeeh and drama instruction and for play 
production Inadequate. 

Queatlons for Further InYestlgation 

There are several possible studies which might he designed 
as a follow-up to the present one* One study might address it- 
self to the question of speech course contentj hoth in the basic 
speech course and advanced apeeah/drama courses* In this way^ 
more extensive data might he gathered for use in preparing pro- 
spective speech/drama teachers* In addition^ an Intense, sys- 
tematic fathering of data from student teachers Immediately 
followinf their student teaching experience would Eppear to he 
valuable* With this information, better and more effective 
teacher education programs could he developed. Finally, it Is 
hoped that this study will be replicated periodically In order 
to continue to provide a comprehensive descriptive report of 
the character and scope of secondary school speech/drama pro- 
grama in Illinois, 
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TABLE 1 



BREAmOWN OF RESPONDENTS AND NON-RESPONDE: 'TS 
BY REGION, SIZE, AND TOE 



Rag ion 

(N) 1 

(NEC) 2 

(SEC) 3 

(SWC) 4 

(NWC) 5 

(S) 6 

Total 



Size 

1 
2 
3 
4 
3 
6 

Total 



RESPONDENTS 
Numb er Percent of Total 



, NON-RESPONDENTS 
Number Percent of Total 



174 
41 
39 
48 
59 
65 



46.5 
51.9 
43.8 
50.0 
55.7 
44.8 



200 
38 
50 
48 
47 
80 



53.5 
48.1 
56.2 
50.0 
44.3 



Public 
Private 

Total 



TOTAL 



374 
79 
S9- 

96 

106 
145 



426 


47.9 


463 


52.1. 


sag 


Number 


Percenc of Total 


Numb a r 


Percent of Total 




186 


40.9 


269 


59.1 


455 


82 


47.7 


90 


52.3 


172 


44 


67.7 


21 


32.3 


' 65 


42 


57.5 


31 


42.5 


73 


28 


56.0 


22 


44.0 


50 


_4£ 


59.5 


30 


40.5 


74 


426 




463 




889 


Humber 


Percent of Total 


Number 


Percant of Total 


• 


371 


49,5 


378 


50.5 


749 


55 


39.2 


8S 


60.8 


140 


426 




463 




889 
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Appendix 1 

High School Speech and Drama Survey 
of the State of minols: 1973/7974 



DIRECTIONS 

Please place a check next to the aniwer that is the most applicable to you and your 
school* On each question, check all items which apply to your teaching sltuationV 
Whenever your answer falls into the "other" category, nlease specify. For purposes 
of clarification in this surveyi curricular courses refer to those occuring during 
the class period whereas co-curricular refers to a scheduled time in addition to 
class time for a given actlvi ty or any other time spent with an activity. Extra- 
curricular Is considered synonomous with co-curricular for the purpose of this survey. 



Please return thB completed questionnaire in the business rely envelcpe attached to: 
Steven M, Jacobs, P, 0. Box 3093, Carbondale, Illinois 62D01 

SENEPAL 

1. Name of School: 



Location: City County: 



3, Position of person answerlnq questionnaire: 

1 . Classroom Speech Teacher; E, Classroom nrama Teacher; ^ 3* Classroon 

Ish Teacher; 4. Director of Dramatics i 5 , Director of Forensicsi 

6. Principal i 7. Assistant Principal; 8 , Superintendenti _9, Other: 



4. School Enrollment: 

1, 0-499; I. 500^999; ^3, 1000-1499; 4. 1500*1999; 5. 2000-2499 

6, 2500-up 

5. Type of School: (Check all which apply) 

U Public; 2 . Private; 3. Parochial; 4, Co-educational ; 5^ Boys 

only; 6, fiirls only 

6. Nature of School's Curriculum! 

1, Grades 7-12; _ 2. Grades 8-12; __3, Grades D-12; Grades 10*12; 

Other: (Spec1?y T " 




CURRICULUM 

Basic Speech Cnurse 

1. Does your school offer a basic speech course? 

1\ Yesi 2, No; The specific course title 1s: 

Is the courie required? 
1. Yes; . 2 . No 

If a basic speech course Is offered but not required. Is any other oral cormiunica- 
tions course reaulred? 

1. Yes; 2. No; The specific course title is 

(IF NO BASIC SPEECH COURSE IS REQUIRED, SKIP TO NUHBER 7.) 

2, The approximate number of students who enroll In the basic speech course each year is: 

1. 0-10; 2. 11-24; 3. 25-SO; 4. 51-100; 5. 101-200i 6. 201-300| 

7. 301-40^ 8. 401-BW; 9. SO^p 7 ^ 
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Curriculum Continued 

3. The average class size of the basic speech course is: 

1. 1-8 studentsi 2 , 9-lS students; ^3. 16-20 students; 4 , 21-25 students 

5 , 26-30 students; 6 , 30 or more 

4. Most students take the basic speech course at what grade level? 
1. 7th; _J. Bthj __3. 9th; 4. 10th; _5. 11th; 6. 12th 

5. How long is the basic speech course? 

1 . 1/2 semester; J, .1 semester; 3 . full year; ^ 4. one year-every other 

day; 5* Ctherr . ■ 

6. How many teachers teach the basic speech course? 

1. One; 2, Two; 3> Three; 4, Four; 5. Five or More 



Comnuni cation Skills 



7. Is some Instruction in comnunications skills normally included in Enqllsh classes? 

1. Yes; ___ 2. No 

If "Yes"*' at what grade level (s) do students usually encounter Instruction in 
communication skills in English class? (Check all which apply) 
1. 7th; 2, 8th; 3. 9th; 4, 10th; 5, 11th; 6 , 12th 

8, Under which of the following general course titles are corrmiuni cation skills 
taught? (Check all which apply) 

1. Speech; 2* nrama; ^3* English; ^ 4, Language Arts; 5, Communications i 

ji. General Language; 7 ^ Otheri 



What percent of total class time isdtvoted to the following communication 
skills in the basic speech course and/or Engl ish class? 

11-14* 



Communication Theories and Models 
Verbal /Non-verbal Comniunication 
Listening 

Orqanizatlon of ideas 
Problem-sol ving 
Interpersenal /intrapersonal 
Other: 



0-1 0« 
Spch, Enq^ 



Spch^ 



Eng, 



Spch, 



Eng, 



20% or mori 



Advanced Course Offerings 

10. Does the school offer any advanced Speech/Drama courses in the daily curriculum? 

("Advanced" refers to courses other than an English class or the basic speech course) 

U Yes; No 

TTF "MO"p SKIP TO NUMBER 16,) 
Which classes? 

1, Speech; 2« Public Speakingi 3 , Discussion; 4* Debate; S, Oral 

Interpretation; 6, Broadcasting (Radio s TV^ Film); 7 ^ Persuasion; 8, Mass 

Media; 9 . Interpersonal Communication; 10, Technical Theatre; 11, Acting; 

12* Directingi 13, Theatre History 

Any additional courses in Speech/Drama? (Please specify titles) 

U 4, ___________ 

3. ~ ~ ~~ ~ 6. ^ ^ 



(CnNTINIJED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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Curriculum Continued 

lU The total number of teachers who have responsibnUy for teaching advancid 
nlassas 1$: 

1. Nonei 2 , Qne^ 3 . Two; 4. Threp; ^ 5. Four; 6 , Five; 7. Sixi 

^ 8 . Seven; ^ ^9, Eight; ^lO, NTn? or More 

12. The approximate number of students who will have had any advanced courses during 
this school year Hi (Put approximate number in blank.) 

1. 1^30; 2. 31-50; 3. Sl-75; 4, 76-100; 5. 101-150; 151-200; 

201-257r 251-300; 9, 3Q0-up 

13« The averaoe size of an advanced speech or drama class is: 

1. 1-8 students; ^ 9-15 students; ^3, 16-20 students; 4. 21-25 students; 

26-30 students; fi , 30 or more 

1^^ Advanced speech and/or Orama classes: (Check all which apply,) 

J, Are elactive; _2. Are required; 3, Are elective with graduation credit; 

4, Can be substituted for one or more English credits. 

15* For the most part, advanced Speech and/or Drama classes meet for: 

^1* 1/2 Semester; 2 , 1 Semester; ^3, Full year; ^ J, One year-Every 

other day; 5. Other: 

Ifi, Are any of the Speech/Drama classes in the school offered on either a pass/fall 
or credit/no credit basis? 
1. Yes; 2, No 

'UoBs the pali7fail or credit/no credit also apply to any of the "performance" 

oriented classes in Speech or Drama? (i.e. ActinOj Public Speakinq* Oral Interpretation) 

1, Yes; 2. Mo 

17* Which of the following advanced courses do you like to neach? 

^1^ Public Speaking; 2. Discussion; 3. Debate; 4, Oral Interpretation; 

5 . Interpersonal Communication; 6. Radio/TV/F1lm; 7* Acting; 8 * Directing; 

9, Technical Theatre; ^ 10* Theatre History; ^11. Mass Media; /Tf* Persuasion 

Which are you trained in or aualifled to teach? 

^1^ PuhliT^Speaking; 2. Discussion; ^ 3, Debate; 4. Oral Interpretatioji; 

_1* Interpersonal Communication; 6 . Radio/TV/Film; _7. Acting; 8. Directlngi 
9 * Technical Theatre; 10* Theatre History; ^11* Rais Media; TT. Persuasion 

18* As part of a Speech/Drama clasSt or co-curricular activity, in which of the 
fallowing activities do the students participate? 

U A program presented to an elementary school; 2 * Presentations to local ^ 

clubs, civic* or community groups; 3* Programs uti 1 Izing a theme in conjunction 

with a particular class; 4. Presentations for other classes in the school i 

5, No activities; 6 , Other: " _^___^ . 

19* What Speech courses does your school offer that are innovative and "related to the 
times"? (i.e. "Black Rhetoric", "Mass Media'^ '^Interpersonal Communication", 
"Radio/TV", etc. Specify Names.) 

1. 4* ^ 

2. ~ 5. 

3. fi. 



20. What activities have you added to any of your Spiech/Orama classes in the past two 
years to "humanize" your students learning experience? {i*e* Sensory awareness, 
excerciseSi movement, etc.) 

1. 3. 

2. "4, 



(PLEASE TURN nVER) 
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21, Which of the following techniques do you feel is the most effective overall 
learning method for students in Speech or Drama classes? 

Individualized Instruction or coachinq; 2. Performance in front of ppers; 

3. Group Work- 4 . Self-dew lopmenti STTTther: 

Which of the fol lowing are presently beinq"im;luded as methods of teachinn in 

your Speech/Drama classes? — " ' 

I' Individualized instruction or coachinqi ?.. Perfonriance in front of peers; 

^3* firoup work; 4, Self-development; STTontract grading; fi. Other; 



What are the names and authors of the texthooks you utilize in Speech/Drama classes 
or Speech units in English? (INDICATE NAME OF CLASS) 



Do you use more than one textbook in any of your classes' 

^1. Yes; No 

Students acquire their textbooks: 
1- By purchase; 2. By rental; 2. through the school; i. Other: 



23. Who is responsible for selecting texts for use in the classroom? (Check all which 
apply.) 

1. The teacher; 2, Department Chairman; 3. Group of Teachers; 4. Principal 

___5. School Board; ^S. Parents; 7. ConmunTty groups ^ 

24. Who makes the Initial suggestion as to which Speech courses are included in your 
. school's curriculum? 

The teacher; 2 . Department Chairman; ^3. firoup of teachers; 

^- Principal; School Board; ^5. Parents; 7. Community groups 

25. Who dictates the content and objectives for the Speech/Drama curriculum offerings? 
^1. Teacher; 2.- Previous teacher; 3. Department Chairman; 4. Group 

of Teachers; 57 Principal ; 6. OtheFT 

. 26. Are there specific course descriptions and objectives written for the school's ■ 
Speech/Drama curriculum offerings? 
^1. Yes; Z, No 

CO-CURRICUUR 

1. Which of the following co-curricular Speech/Drama activities does your school 
offer? (Where applicable, please specify the approximate number of times each 
activity is offered during the school year.) 

1. Individual speech events; 2. Debate; 3. Readers Theatre; 4. One-Act 

J'^ys; ^5. Full-length plays; 6. Entering~DFamat1c Festivals; T. Variety 

5"ows; ^ 8. Taking a play on tour; 9, Sunmer Theatre Workshop PrOTctionsi 

^"O* Operatta-, ^11. Creative Dramatics; ^12. Radi'o Station; 13. Other: 

(IK YOUR SCHUUL OFFERS NO ACTIVITIES, SKIP Tf) NUMBiris!)^" Activities 

2. In the area of IHSA Speech contests and festivals, which of the followinq events do 
students 1n the school enter? 

1. Dramatic Interpretation; 2. Humorous Interpretation; iB. Dramatic Duet 

Acting; 4, Humorous Duet Acting; 5. Oriqinal Comedyi FTVerse Readingi 

7, Prose Reading; 8. Extempore Speakinq; 9. OratorTcTl Declamation; 

Thri?;.^®*^\^] Speaking; ^11. Radio Speaking; 12. Oratory; 13. Readers 

O Theatre; 14. Debate; 15. Dramatics; 16. Other: 
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3. in the area of non-IHSA Speech contests and festivals, which of thi following 

events do students in the school enter? c , • 

1. Improvised Duet Actingi 2. Improvised Solo Acting; _3. Impromptu Speakinq-, 
^. Television Speaking-, 171)1 scussi on; 6. Student Senate; 7. Other: 



4. On which level does your school participate in competitive Speech festivals and 

tournaments? . . #„, ^ . ^ ^.j i , j 

1. National (NFK and others)-, 2. IHSA eliminations (District, Sectional, and 

^te finals)-, ^3. All others (Not Including State and national participation) 

5. In the area of Debate activities, which of the following contests does your school 

participate in? . « j.- * * 

U IHSA elimination contests-, Z. National contests; Practice contests; 

All others (All state and national contests) 

6. Does your school participate with other secondary schools in non-competitive 
dramatic festivals? 

^1. Yes; 2. No 

7. On a yearly basis, what is the approximate amount of class time that a student who 
participates in the following activities will miss? (Include attendance at 



9. 



0 


l«-5« 


6«-10S 


11«-1S« 


16f, or more 

































Individual Speech Events 
Readers Theatre 
Debate 
Dramatics 

If you, as a Speech/Drania teacher, were able to isolate one single factor that 
prevents Darticipation by students in the followinq actlvitlest wFiat would 1t be? 
^ ' ^ ^ Not enough 



No 


No 


No Student 


No Teacher 


Student or 


Program 


Money 


Interest 


Interest 


Teacher Time 


Individual Soeech Events 










Readers Theatre 










n^hate 










Dramatics 











What is the frequency with which students are given the opportunity to: 

Frequently Occassionany Never 

Plan contests? * . ^ 

Run contests? _ — ^ — 

Critique fellow participants? ____ ^ 

Judge debate tournaments? _____ „ . ^ — _ 

Direct plays? _„._^_ ^ — 

Conplle scripts? . ^ 

Design settings^ lighting, etc, 

for productions? _____ - - ^ — 

Produce "on stage" any original 

scripts they have written? — 
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10. Check the averaqe number of the followinq co-curricular nroriuctions presented 
annually Hy ynnr school: 

' 0 1 2 3 4 5 or more 
Musicals 

Full-lenqth plays ~~ ~^ ^ — 

nne*Act Plays ^~ ^~ — 

Readers Theatre ' ' ~^ ~' 

Plays for pre-school audience ^ ~^ — 

Other: '~ "~ — ~~ 



11, What is your school's averaqe yearly budget ^or Speech and Drama contests and 
festivals? 

up to SSON SIOON S150U $2001^ S2501- $3001- S4001* 

S500 SlOOn SI 500 S2000 $2500 S30J0 S4DQ0 up . 

Individual Speech Events " " 

Readers Theatre "" ^ ^ 

Debate 

Dramatics ~~ ~ ^—^^ ^ . ' ~~ 



12. What is your schools average production expense budqet for musical and non-musical 
plays? 

0- $151* $30U S501- $1001- ^2501^ S30Q1- $3501- $4001- 

$150 $300 $500 $1000 $2500 S300Q $3500 S4Q00 Up 

Musicals • _ . 

Non-Musicals " ~ ~ — = 



13, Do any profits from a play nerformance normanv go back into th^ school drama oroaram'? 
U Yes; ___ 2, No, 



14, Which of the followinq sources provide the financial support for your drama program? 

^1. School budqet; 2 , Admission receipts; ^3* Donations; 4. Student feesi 

5 , Student money drives; 6. Other: 



15. Does yeur school district sponsor any classes in dramatics for elementary school 
children? 

U Yes; __2. No 



16, Does your school have a student stage crew who performs the technical work for your 
trieatre and/or auditoriums? 
_^_1. Yes; No 
Approximate number? 

^ 1. One-Two; 2. Three-Four; 3, F1ve-Six; 4, Seven-Eight; 5, N1ne-Ten; 

6 . Eleven or More 

17^ The total approximate number of students who will have participated in co-curricular 
Speech and Drama activities during the 1973-1974 schoo] year Is: 

^ 1. 0-10; 2, 1U20; 3, 2U30; 4. 31-40; _ 5. 41-50; 6. 51-75; 

ZD- 76-1001 8. lOUlW 9. 151^0; _ 10, W-flore ^ ~ 



18, Which of the following high school Speech or Drama oraanizations does your school 
participate in? 

^^1, National Forensic Leaaue; _ 2. Illinois High School Association; 3, National 
Thespian Society; 4 , None; Other: 



19. The total number of faculty involved in co-curricular Speech/Drama activities Is.- 

^ ^1* None; ^2, One; ^3. Two; 4. Three; ^5. Four; 6. Five; 7. Six; 

8 . Seven; 9, EightY" 10. Nine or more 

Any non-faculty? 

_1, Nonei __2, Onti ^ 3, Two; _4. Three; 5. Four; 6, Five; 7. Six; 

r^J^^ -3* Seven; 9, Eight; ^ ^10, NTnF or more ^ "~ — 

ERIC (CON TINUED ON NEXT P/\ GE ) AR 



TEACHER 

1. Which of the fonowing Spetch/Drama courses have you tauqht in the last several 
years? 

1. Basic Spetch courses _J, Public Speakinq; __3, Debate; _4, Oral Interp^ita- 

tioni 5, Mass Mtdiai ^6, Radio-Televisioni "77 Englishi 8 . Technical Thaatrei 

9* ScTing and/or Directina; ^10. Other: 

2* Check the undergraduate major and minor of your bachelor's deqrtt* If you have a 

Master*! degree or noctorates check the area of concentration. 

Bachelor's neeree Masters Doctorate 
Major Minor 

A. Speech . ^ 

B. Theatre ^ . 

C. English _ „ 

D. Education _ =^ - — - 

E. Communications (Radio* TV, Film) 

F. Other: _ ^ - 

3, Check the total nurrter of faculty merAors who have a Speech major or minor and/or 
a Theatre major or minor: 

01234567.89 

Speech Major ^ 

Speech Minor \ . . ^ 

Theatre Major " ^ 

Theatre Minor __ ^ 



4. How many teachers in your school teach only curriciilar Speech or Drama and their 
related areas? ^ 

_U None; 2* One; 3. Two; 4. Threei 5, Four; 6. Five; ^ 7, Six; 

8 ^ Seven; 9, Fight or more 

5. The total number of teachers who are not certified with either a Speech major or 
minor and are currently teaching currlcular speech i%i 

1, None; 2. One; 3, Two; ^ 5, Three; 5. Four; 6* Five or mors 

6. The total number of teachers who have a Speech major or minor and/or a Theatre major 
or minor and are currently handling co-curricular Speech activities is: (Activities 
refers to contest work, play directing^ etc.) 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

Speech Major ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Speech Minor ^ ^ _ . 

Theatre Major ] . 

Theatre Minor ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

7. Faculty members handling co-curr1cular speech activities who have neither a major 
or minor were selected because: (Check all which apply) 

1. Teacher had some college course work; ^ 2, Teacher had some college speech 

activitly: _ 3. Teacher had some unusual interest in the activltyi ^ 4* Teacher 

selected by"tHe students; 5. ^Teacher offered services 

8* The average class load in Speech carried by a Speech/Drama teacher at your school isr 
\, 3 classes; 2 . 4 classes; ^3. S classes; 4* 6 classes; 5, 7 classes 

9, Most teachers who work with co-curr1cular Speech/Drama activities receive a class 
load credit in the following amounts: 

J. None; 2. One class; _3* Two classes; 4. Three classes; 5 . Four classes 
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10, Do fihe teachHrs in the school receive additional salary paymerits for worKii*H wnn 
co-curricular actlvitlis? 

1. Yes; 2. No 
'IT~"Yes", wHiT is the payment and for what activity? 



n. The current bas| salary for a Bachelor's and for a Master's without expefifince is- 

Bachelor's Master's Bachelor's Mas^e'*'s 

1. S6,000-$7,OnO ^ 6. .511,000-312,000 

2. S7,ooo-sa,ono 7. S12,000-S13.00n " — ~ 

3. $8,000-$9,00p 8, S13,000-S14,000 "~ 

4. S9,ooo.sio,ooa g. $i4,nno-si s.ooo ~ — 

5. S10,000-S1 1,000 ^' 10. $15,000-UP ~~ — 



12, What educational level in Speech/Drama have you achieved? (ALL HOURS ARE SEHESTtR) 

1. Bachelor's! Z. Bachelor's plus Ifi hours; 3. Master's; 4. Master's 
plus 32 hours; 5 . Doctorate ~" 

13, How many years teaching experience do you have? 

One-Two; 2. Three-Four; 3. Five-Six; 4. Seven-Eight; ^5, Nine-Ten; 

6. II even- Fifteen; _^ 7, Slxtein^wenty; J. "Twenty-One to Twenty-Five 

?. Twenty-Six to Thipt^^ ___10. Tliirty-One or Mora 

14, Which of the following degreciS did you earn in Illinois? 

. Bachelor's; Z. Master's; 3 . Doctorate 4. None (Specify v/hich 

state and which deqree) ~ 



15. To which of the following professional organizations do you belong? 

Speech Communication Association; 2. Illinois Soeech and Theatre Association; 

3, Ainerican Theatre Association; 47^l1nois Theatre Association; 5, American 

Forensic Association; 6. Central Slates Speech Association; 7. NatTonal 

Education Association; 8. Illinois Educational Association; ^9. National 
Council of Teachers of Wlish; 10. Illinois Association of Wc hers of Englishi 

n, other: ^ ~ 

*^^ou are not a member of any of these organizations, what is your reason for 
not joining one? 



16. Dn you subscribe to any of the following journals? 

. Quarterly Journal of Speech; 2. Speech Teacher ; 3. Speech Monographs ; 

The Kappin ; 5. NationaVEducatlonal AssociatToh ^mrn al • g , rrnno i's 
speech and Theatre JournlTl 7. Secondary School Theatre Journal. 
8. Other: 

17. Have you ever requested or been assigned a student teacher in Speech or Drama? 

1. Yes; 2. No 

TTT "No", skip to Number 21.) 

18. To what degree did you find that the student teacher was adequately or inadequately 
prepared to teach your Speech/Drama courses? (Circle your choice) 
Inadequately prepared 1 2 3 4 5 Adequately prepared 

19. Do you find, for the most part, that student teachers displav more of a theoretical 
knowledge as opposed to a practical knowledge? 

1. Yes; 2. No . 



20. Which of the following areas do you feel student teachers have been inadequately 
prepared in? ^ 

1' ^*i"tfi"jng Discipline; ^ 2. Stimulating low abilitv students; _ 3. Asslgninq 

Shades; 4. Critiquing speecMT; 5. Using audio-visual materlalsi 6. Locatinq 

resource material; 7. Other: — - 
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21, How would you rate the quality of your undergraduate priparatlon to teach Speech/ 
Drama? (Circle your choice) 

Poor 1 2 3 4 5 Good 

22, In your opinion, the frost severe prohlem facinq today's high school Speech/Drama 
teacher 1s: (Rank in order) 

1 , Disciplininq of students; 2* Too much work for one person; 3 . Academically 

deficient students; 4 ^ Lack of student interest; ^5. Poor facilities; 

^ 6, Lack of support from administrators; ^ 7. Other: • 

23, How do you view the purpose of Speech/nrama Education in the high school? 
(Check which you feel 1s the most important or write 1n your own*) 

^ 1* To expose students to the Impact of mass media on our culture and to under- 
stand the process of cormuni cation ; ^ 2* To learn communication theory; 3 , To 

teach the student to conmunicate effectively; 4, Develop a students ski l1 for 

public performance; 5 , to develop skills of critical listening and effective 
thinkinq; 6* Additional cormients: 



24, Do you support Speech/Drama contest work or prefer the festival aporoach? 
(Circle your choice) 

Support Contests 12 3 4 5 Support Festivals 

25, How would you rate the school administrations overall support of both the 
curricular and co-curricular Speech/Drama program" (Circle your choice,) 
Does not support 1 2 3 4 5 Supports 

Do parents support the procjram? 

Do not support 12 3^5 Support 
Do students support the program? 

Do not support 12 3 4 5 Support 

26, The administration of this school feels: 

1 , Speech education is an inportant aspect of our curriculum; 2, Speech 

ski 1 1 s should be taught In speech classes; ^3, Speech skills should be taught in 

English classes; 4, Speech skills shouldTe tauqht in an integrated language 

arts class; 5* Speech ski lis should be taught by teachers specifically trained; 

6, Speech education should be required of all high school students; 7, Speech 

contests are an important asset to our curriculum; 8, Please add any other 

comments which are appropriates 



27. Has the Speech/Drama curriculum had specific evaluations by nSPI and/or the North 
Central Association In the last three years? 
1, Yes; 2. No 

If evaluations were .written, was there a follow*through on the reconinendations? 
1. Yes; 2, No 

FACILITIES AND EnuiPWKNT 

1. Does the high school have a special location for Speech courses? 
1, Yes; 2. No 

T^*Yes"t in^cate which of the following equipment is in the room or is easily 
available: 

1, Movable platrorms or risers; 2, Movable seats; J. Simple lighting 

equipment; 4* Speaker's lectern 
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Facilities and Equipment Continued 

2, Which of the fonowing do you have access to for use in Speech/Drama Educationt 

1, Video-Tape Recorder; 2 . Tape Recorderi ^3. Film Projector; A, Slide 

Projectofi 5, Movie Cameras for Film production; 6. Overhead and "opaque 

projectors. 

3. If your school has specific radio broadcast facilities, check all which apply: 

1 * Broadcast capabnities to the community i 2 . Broadcast capabilities to 

the school (P, A. system^ etc J; J, Teletype machine i 4, Tape Recorderi 

^ ^5, Record turntable; 6 . Tape editing equipment 

4. Which of the following facilities does your school use for theatre class(es)? 

U Special theatre classroom; 2 . Regular classroomi 3, Auditorium/ 

theatre used primarily .for performing arts; 4* Multi-purpose auditorium, 

cafeteria/auditorlump gymnasium/auditorium; _J* Other' ; 

6# We offer no theatre classes, 

5* Which of the following facilities are used for play production and performance? 

^1* Auditorium/Theatre; 2, Multi-purpose Auditorium; 3, Little Theatre; 

4, Cafetorium (Cafeteria/Auditorium) ; 5. Gymnator1um^^^ymnas1um/Audi tori urn); 

6* Special Theatre classroom; 7. OtHlr": 



6. Of the following, which are Included in your facnities for play production anil 
performance? 

^1* Equipment for dimming lights; 2. Twelve or more spotlights; 3. Follow 

Spot; ^ 4, Equipment for flying scenery and drops; 5. Total wing space 

approximately equal in area to stage space; 6. "StoBc" of platforms, flats, and 

other stage scenery units; 7, Scenery and properties construction shop; 

8, Scenery and Properties storage space; 9, Costume storage space; 

1 0. Dressing rooms 

7, How many years ago was your principal facility for theatrical productions 
constructed or major renovation performed? 

^1. 1-4 years; 2. S-9 years; ^3, 10-14 years; 4, lS-19 years; 

S* 20-29 years; ^ 6, 30 or more years; 7* Presently under construction or 

renovation 

8, Do you feel that your present facilities are adequate for the type of performances 
your school does? 

U Yes; 2. No 

If "No", what do you feel is your most pressing need to improve the facilitlesi 




Please return the questionnaire in the business reply envelope attached to: 

Steven Jacobs 
P, 0. Box 3093 
Carbondale, Illinois 62901 

If you would like a copy of the results of the survey, please write the name and 
address of where you would like them sent* 
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Appendix 2 

Southern Illinois 
University 

QARBONDALB, ILLINOIS 62901 



ApHl IS. 1974 



Dear Speech/Drama Instructor: 

At a timi when, funds are getting tighter and administrators are question- 
ing the goals of the Speech and Drama curricula In our high schools » many 
teachers find themselves In the position of justifying the worth of their 
programs as being convarable 1n purpose, content, and quality to any other 
area of instruction* In order to permit the development of more effective 
program, or where necessary, initiate new programs, we must know the 
nature of the present status of Speech and Drama education in Illinois, 
During the next several months, a study Is being conducted that will measure 
the status of Speech and Drama education 1n terms of its programs, methods, 
and materials* This will aid you, the Speech/Drama teacher, so that you 
may become familiar with what Is currently being taught In your state* 

In order to compile this vital Infonnation, your assistance is necessary. 
It would be greatly appreciated if you would fill out the enclosed question- 
naire* I realize the amount of time you will need to fill out this 
questionnaire I but without your efforts this state-wide survey will not be 
possible, -Because the validity of this survey depends on the number of 
schools who respond, your response is critical whether or not your school 
has a program in Speech and Drama* 

Please fill out and return the enclosed questionnaire as soon as possible, 
hopefully within the next three weeks, A copy of the results will be 
sent sometime over the suniner to all teachers requesting them* In addition, 
the results will be presented at the Illinois Speech and Theatre Association 
Convention In Noventer, 

I do sincerely appreciate your cooperation in this vital project. Only 
with your assistance can we truly dedicate this project to the Improvement 
of all Speech and Drama prograre for our students In the State of Illinois, 

Sincerely yours, 

Steven M, Jacobs 
Department of Speech 
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